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I like snow, 












COMPANY 





An old penguin song, of course, but 
that is just where I have the penglets at 
this moment. The first warm days of 
March always make trouble. The pen- 
glets forget it is not so cold as. it was, go 
romping around in the warm sun, and 
come into the house coughing and sneez- 
ing. Then I give them pills and put 
them down in the deep-freeze. 

A great invention, the deep-freeze. Of 
course, in the Antarctic there was never 
any lack of cold places to put little pen- 
glets with the sneezes, but I used to be at 
my wit’s end how to keep Peterkin and 
Petunia cool enough when they first 
hatched. I used up bushels of ice cubes. 
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I like ice, 
é Wintry winds are very nice 
C CLIMATICAL But a balmy breeze 
COMPENSATOR 


Will make me sneeze, 
And cuddle me down in a deep-a freeze 
Down in a deep, deep, deep-a freeze. 
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One day I read in the paper about 
this deep-freeze, so I said to Uncle Wal- 
us. “I think that would be just the thing 
for this family.” 

‘Where would you put it?” he asked. 

‘“There’s a place under the stairway.” 

“But the penglets’ pet lobster sleeps 
there.” 

“Oh, Lulu can sleep somewhere else.” 

So I ordered a deep-freeze, and a few 
days later there came a truck, and some 
men unloaded a big box and some coils 
of wire and tools on the back porch. 

“Where do you want it, sir.” they 
asked, looking all around the room. 

I showed them and they went out and 
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got their coils of wire and tools and dove 
under the stairway. There was a scuffle 
and a shout and one of them came out 
dancing, with Lulu hanging on to his 
thumb. I had forgotten about Lulu. 

Anyway, as soon as the man came out, 
Lulu let go of his thumb and scuttled 
back to her corner. 

The man sucked his thumb a minute 
and said, “You have to get that critter 
out of there.” 

“Oh go on,” I said. “You are doing 
this job. Shoo her away.” 

‘Against union rules. No dealing with 
livestock, and I’m charging you for every 
minute until you get her out.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Come on Lulu, nice 
Lulu! I'll give you a fish.”’ 

But Lulu didn’t come. 

I called Peterkin. He went under the 
stairway and talked to Lulu. When he 
came out, he reported that Lulu said 
that was her home and she would fight 
for it. 

‘Ten dollars an hour we charge,” said 
the man. 


I looked around desperately. “I'll 
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speak to Lulu privately,” I said. “You 
go on outside. It won’t take very long.” 

So I crawled under the stair and whis- 
pered, “Lulu, you have eaten many 
things in a long life. How did that man 
taste?” 

‘“Yum-yummy. Simply gooey. I’m just 
waiting for another bite.” 

“Well, look!” I said. ‘““He won’t come 
back while you are here. Why don’t you 
go out and get in his truck? When he 
gets through, you'll have 
chance.” 

“Good idea,” said Lulu. “Maybe the 
truck will taste good, too. I never ate a 
truck.” 


another 


So while the men were working, I 
slipped Lulu into the truck. She ate 
about $2 worth of insulating material 
and some other bits and was so full that 
she fell asleep. By the time the men 
came out, we just picked her up and 
put her under the porch, where she is 
living still. 





Story of the Cover 


“Hey from _ the 
South,” chirped Rudy the robin. Not a 
sound came from the bear’s hollow-log 
bed. As the robin twittered and fluttered, 


Bruno, I’m_ back 


a toad hopped by. “Scoot down this log 
and nudge Bruno,” called out the robin. 
“That ought to wake him.” The toad 
gulped and disappeared into the log. 
Rudy heard laughter—but Bruno was 
just chuckling in his sleep. “What can I 
try now?” Rudy muttered. Just then he 
spied a bright yellow flower. He picked it 
and hung it over the log. Suddenly 
Bruno’s head appeared. Even the bear 
couldn’t resist the first sweet smell of 
spring. 
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DEAD of NIGHT 


By MYRTLE SHAY 
Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


NUGGLED down in our warm 

feather bed, my twin brother Ricky 
and I counted the strokes as the clock on 
the mantel downstairs bonged ten times. 
We heard the bronze chains of the hang- 
ing lamp go ga-rumph! as Father pushed 
it all the way up to the ceiling. That 
meant he had finished reading the Haw- 
patch Weekly and that he and Mother 
were getting ready for bed. 

Father was still puttering around 
downstairs, when Jake, the hired man, 
came in. It was Saturday night and he'd 
been to town as usual. His voice, high- 
pitched with excitement, carried up the 
stairs. 

“Fannie Bell’s been stolen!’ he cried, 
“She wasn’t in her stall when I put up 
my horse.” 

Fannie Bell! Ricky and I sat up with 
a jerk. Fannie Bell gone! She couldn’t 
be! She just couldn't. 

Fannie Bell was our horse, Ricky’s 
and mine. We’d claimed her ever since 
she was born. She had a white spot on 
her back and her mane was like a flame 
when she ran with the wind. She would 
come when we whistled, and we were 
riding her bareback long before she’d 
been broken to harness. 

We waited miserably, hearing the 
sounds downstairs; Father taking down 
his muzzleloader from over the mantel, 
Jake shuffling around. After awhile, they 
went out, carrying the lantern, and we 
watched the light go bobbing over to 
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the stable. We caught shadowy glimpses 
of Father and Jake on their horses, then 
the lantern was put out and we heard 
the horses go galloping clippetty-clop 
down the pike. 

Ricky was clutching me and his hands 
felt cold and sticky. ““What’ll we do 
about Fannie Bell?” he wailed. 

There didn’t seem to be much that 
two ten-year-old boys could do. We hud- 
dled under the quilts, stunned by our 
loss. 

‘‘Aw, she’ll come back,” I said, though 
I knew she wouldn’t—unless—unless— 
the thought staggered me—unless we 
went looking for her! 

I poked my brother. “Ricky,” I said, 
“we've got to find Fannie Bell. If she’s 
near, she’ll come when we whistle. If 
she’s tied, she’ll neigh.” 

“But Chub,” Ricky protested, “horse 
thieves are killers. Father said so. Maybe 
they'll kill us.” 


‘We won’t get caught,” I said stoutly, 
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even though I didn’t feel even very brave. 

Ricky was pulling on his trousers. “I'll 
bet Fannie Bell’s down in the bottoms 
some place,” he declared shakily. 

The bottoms! Father had warned us 
many times not to go into the wild tim- 
berland along the river. Jake had shot a 
panther in there only the week before. 

‘““We—we can’t go in there in the dead 
of night,” I sputtered. 

Ricky reached across the bed to grip 
my arm. “Dead of night or no dead of 
night, we’ve got to,” he whispered. 
“We've got to save Fannie Bell.” 

I fumbled for my clothes and put 
them on. We slipped down the back 
stairs and out through the kitchen door. 

We floundered along through the 
patches of dirty snow left from a recent 
thaw, until we came to the rail fence 
zigzagging the edge of our farm, and 
climbed over. 


Ahead of us lay the timber that ran 


into the bottoms. There was a full moon 
coming up. Pretty soon we could see 
everything near us. The timber standing 
out black, with the big red moon behind 
it. The crooked rail fence with the haw 
trees tight in its corners. And the little 
patch of clearing where the fence ended, 
with black shadows all around. 

There was a wild, dampish smell of 
heavy timber, with the night mists wash- 
ing the pines. We stopped. 

Ricky’s hand gripped mine. “It’s—it’s 
—just like going into a cave,” he said. 
“Are—are you scared, Chub?” 

My knees felt shaky and my teeth 
clicked so it was hard to talk. “Let's 
whistle,” I said. 

Ricky gave the familiar call. Standing 
close together, we listened. But not a 
sound came back on the icy air. 

I was shaking from head to foot. 
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“Let’s—let’s—go—home,” I chattered. 
“We'll ge-e-e-t lost in there.” 

Ricky began to whimper. “But—but, 
Chub,” he quavered, “we'll never see 
Fannie Bell again unless we find her 
tonight.” 

“We'll call once more,” I said. I 
pursed my lips and whistled as loudly as 
I could. We waited. Then suddenly out 
of the night there came the plaintive, 
far-off neighing of a horse. 

“She’s in there, just like I told you,” 
Ricky cried. “Come on!” 

The blackness grabbed us as we 
reached the timber. Holding tight to 
each other, we went in. Something thud- 
ded to the ground behind us. I jumped 
and my skin crawled. 

“Maybe it’s a—a—pan—panther,” I 
choked. We cowered against a tree and 
waited. Nothing happened. 

Ricky’s breath was hot on my cheek. 
“Cl—cl—clubs!” he stuttered. 

We groped around on the ground 
with our mittened hands. With the 
sticks for weapons, we went on, jump- 
ing half out of our skins at every sound. 
When we stopped again, the river was 
almost at our feet. I whistled. A neigh 
so close it startled us, came back. 

“She’s close, Chub!’’ Ricky gloated. 

“Sh!” I cautioned. We followed a lit- 
tle path along the bank for a way, then 
we had to fight the brush again. 

Ricky was in front. Suddenly he 
stopped short and squeezed my hand. 
Just ahead, in a little clearing, moon- 
light streamed down upon a sorrel mare 
with a white patch on her back. She was 
tied to a sapling. 

Fannie Bell! No one was with her. 

We crept along the edge of the clear- 
ing until we reached the sapling. Fannie 
Bell whinnied softly as we approached. 
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I tried to unfasten the rope but the knot 
was so tight I couldn’t budge it. ‘Then 1 
tried to cut the rope, but my knife was 
dull and the rope thick. I had cut it only 
half through when a sound from up- 
stream sent us both scurrying into the 
brush where we kept very still. 

We heard the lapping of oars as a 
rowboat pulled into shore. Two men got 
out and scrambled up the bank. They 
were huge, black-bearded men and one 
of them lunged when he walked. 

Crouched in the shadows, too fright- 
ened to move, we watched them lead 
Fannie Bell down the bank to the river, 
urging her into the water, while she 
pulled hard against the rope. As they 
settled themselves in the boat, I began 
to understand. The brush was too thick 
to lead a horse through it in a hurry. 
They could make better time by boat, 
forcing the horse to swim. 

Ricky was half sobbing. “Chub,” he 
whimpered, “they'll get away and we 
can’t do a thing to stop them.” 

One of the men had the oars and the 
other was trying to force the mare into 
the water. Fannie Bell planted her feet 
solidly in the bank and held on. 

“Let go thar, you blasted filly,” the 
man roared, giving the rope a jerk. 

Fannie Bell didn’t budge. The oars- 
man struggled to get the boat out into 
the current. “You've got to jolt that 
mare loose,’”’ he growled. 

His companion stood up in the boat. 
“Let’s see you do it,” he grumbled. “T’ll 
row.” 

Ricky and I were hiding in the fringe 
of trees almost in the water. I was so 
close to Fannie Bell I could have reached 
out and touched her. Both men were 
standing up in the boat, changing places. 

If only Fannie Bell would suddenly 
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jerk and capsize the boat! Quick as 
thought, I swung my foot and kicked her 
hard in the flank. 

The mare leaped straight into the air. 
Then suddenly she reared back on her 
haunches. The half-cut rope broke, cap- 
sizing the boat and throwing both men 
into the water. We could hear them 
splashing about and cursing. 

Fannie Bell tore around the clearing 
like mad. Suddenly she came straight at 
us. We scrambled to one side and I man- 
aged to grab the rope. 

“Whoa there, Fannie Bell! Whoa, old 
girl!” we soothed. 

In a moment she quieted down and 
let us lead her, but we were in for 
trouble. 

The thieves were out of the river now, 
Their angry voices came nearer and 
nearer as they fought their way through 
the brush. Ricky’s words rang in my 
ears. “Horse thieves are killers. Father 
said so.” 

“Ricky,” I whispered, ‘“‘we’ll have to 
let Fanny Bell go.” 

“No, we won't.” Ricky stopped. I 
couldn’t see him, but I knew his blue 
eyes were flashing. “We'll get on Fan- 
nie Bell and head right into them. We’ll 
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be in the river before they can stop us.” 

We turned the mare around and 
climbed up on her back, Ricky in front. 

‘When we get almost on them, you 
kick Fannie Bell in the flank,” he ordered. 

The men were getting closer. On they 
came, yelling and crashing through the 
brush. Another minute, and Ricky 
lifted his head from the mare’s neck. 

‘‘Now!” he whispered, hoarsely. 

I kicked with all my might and clung 
to Ricky. I thought for a moment Fan- 
nie Bell was going to throw us. She took 
that brush like a cyclone. The men 
leaped aside as we shot past them and 
out into the clearing. 

Fearfully, I looked back. One of the 
men came lunging across the clearing 
right behind us. Another second and 
he’d rake us off the horse. 

Then everything happened at once. 
With a roar of triumph, one man 
grabbed the halter. The other grabbed 
Fannie Bell’s tail. 

Now, if there was anything made Fan- 
nie Bell mad it was having her tail 
pulled. Her hind feet shot out and I 
bounced up and down on her back with 
a jolt that loosened my wits. I kicked. 
The mare leaped, snorting. The man 
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hanging onto the halter let go with a 
yell and the next instant we were in the 
river. For a moment, the water swal- 
lowed us. ‘Then we were bobbing along 
on the surface, wet to the skin, but safe 
on Fannie Bell’s back. 

Down the river away, we guided her 
up the bank to the footpath and coaxed 
her into a lope. It was hard going when 
we left the path to cut across the tim- 
ber, but we knew the horse thieves 
couldn’t catch up with us now. 

We reached home just as Father was 
coming in from the barn with his lan- 
tern. When he saw us, his jaw dropped. 

‘‘What sort of tomfoolery is this?’’ he 
thundered. ““Where’d you boys have that 
horse hid?” I thought for a moment he 
was going to thrash us right there. 

‘This isn’t any tomfoolery,” I flared. 
‘We found Fannie Bell in the bottoms 
and brought her home.” 

After that Father didn’t say much. He 
didn’t even scold us for going into the 
timber. When we'd told him all about 
it, he took his muzzleloader and went 
out, looking grim, and we knew he was 
going to rout Jake out of the lean-to for 
a new man hunt. 

Mother gave us hot milk to drink and 
sent us to bed, but we couldn’t sleep. 

We lay there listening to the elm tree 
battering away at the eaves and feeling 
the cold air from the window whipping 
across our faces. The darkness came in 
close. It smelled tangy and damp like 
the pines. But it was a friendly sort of 
darkness, not the smothery kind. 

Ricky squeezed my hand under the 
quilts and I knew he was feeling glad all 
the way down inside him like I was, for 
his palm wasn’t cold and sticky now. It 
was warm and soft like the tip of Fannie 
Bell’s nose. 
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RAIN, bas, 
//°/7 RAIN. 


By ROSE WYLER 


HOW does a cloud turn into rain? That 
is still something of a mystery. What 
puzzles weathermen is the way in which 
tiny water droplets in clouds turn into 
big drops that fall as rain. 

Clouds have surprisingly little water 
in them. A cloud that covers a city block 
may contain less than a tenth of a glass 
of liquid water, broken up into about 
60 billion droplets. A million or more 
cloud droplets must come together to 
form a single drop of rain. 

The way in which rain drops are meas- 
ured is simple. A layer of flour is pre- 
pared. Drops of known sizes are dropped 
from an eye dropper into the flour. 

As they splash, doughballs form. The 
size of these is measured and compared 






































with the size of doughballs made by 
real raindrops that fall into the flour. 
Try this method of raindrop measure- 
ment yourself. Your results won’t be 
accurate but they will be interesting. 

Studies show that raindrops vary in 
size from very small to about one-tenth 
of an inch, in the case of large pattering 
drops. Larger ones than these could not 
exist because they would fall so quickly 
that they would break apart. 

Why does rain fall steadily for min- 
utes or hours instead of the whole cloud 
turning into raindrops at once? Scien- 
tists now believe that the cause of this 
process is the uneven temperature of 
certain kinds of clouds. The theory is 
that when the top of a cloud is made of 
ice particles, these colder specks fall 
down and attract to them the little liquid 
droplets in the lower portion of the 
cloud mass. In this way bigger drops are 
built around the ice crystals, heavy 
enough to fall. 

In artificial rain-making, weathermen 
sometimes go up in airplanes and scatter 
dry ice on the tops of clouds to cool 
them off. The two in 
the center of this pic- 
ture have been seeded 
with dry ice. The rain- 
makers also use silver 
iodide crystals that 
act as a substitute for 
ice crystals and some- 
times cause rain. 

Scientists are not 
sure how successful 
they are at making 
rain. Maybe the same 
= clouds would produce 
rain if they were left 
alone. 


Photograph by General Electric 





SWEET BASEBALL 


By MARION RENICK 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


PaRT ONE 

“Hey, Mom! What’s to eat?” Phil 
shouted the minute he got home from 
school. 

“You'll find some cupcakes in the 
bread box,’ his mother answered from 
the living room. “But go easy on them.” 

A few moments later Phil came into 
the living room with one cupcake al- 
ready gone, a second on its way to his 
mouth, and a third in his hand. 

The sound of shouting and laughter 
from outdoors caught Phil’s attention 
and he hurried to the window to look 
out. Seven or eight boys were going by, 
thumping their fists into baseball gloves, 
tapping their bats on the sidewalk, and 
filling the neighborhood with noise. 

Phil took a quick look to see if he 
recognized any of the boys. The tall dark 
one was Don Weaver. The light-haired 
one with the crew cut was Bill Some- 
body-or-other. 

Phil dashed to the front door and 
jerked it open. He wanted to call out, 
“Hey, fellows! Wait till I get my ball 
and bat, will you?” But since he was a 
new boy in town, he could not do that. 
All he could do was stand there on the 
top step, eating his cupcake and hoping 
they would ask him. 

Finally, just as the boys were about to 
pass without even noticing him, he said, 
“Hil” 

Perhaps the boys did not hear him. At 
any rate, only one of them answered. 
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That was Don. He shouted, “Hi, there, 
Stuffer!” 

The others burst out laughing. Phil 
heard Bill say to the gang, ‘‘Stuffer is a 
good name for that new kid.” 

The team racketed on, laughing 
loudly. Philip looked at the cake left in 
his hand. He did not want it now. 

‘Give me a bite, huh?” asked a girl’s 
voice. His younger sister Marilyn came 
around the side of the house. 

“Here. Take it all.’”” He handed it to 
her. 

“I bet they’re all jealous because they 
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can’t eat as much as you.” Marilyn might 
often be a tease herself, but this was dif- 
ferent. Now she rushed to his defense. 

But Phil felt too low to appreciate her 
loyalty. Ever since he could remember, 
he had dreamed of playing on a ball 
team. When they lived in the city, he 
and his father had gone regularly on 
summer evenings to see the home team 
play in the big baseball stadium. Phil 
had collected autographs and kept a 
scrapbook of newspaper pictures of the 
players. He had spent many hours in the 
office of the manager of the stadium, who 
was a friend of the family. 

So, although he never had played any 
baseball except pitch-and-catch in the 
street, he felt sure he knew plenty about 
the game and would be a big help to the 
Wellington boys’ team. He was disap- 
pointed they had not asked him to play 
with them. That hurt even more than 
their making fun of him. 

Phil now made some excuse to get rid 


of Marilyn. Then he hurried down the | 


street alone, took the first cross street he 
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came to, and finally reached the open 
fields which lay beyond the town. Since 
his family had moved to Wellington, he 
had spent all his free time exploring the 
country round about: But these particu- 
lar fields were new to him. To his great 
delight, the first thing he found was an 
old railroad track. Dandelions had scat- 
tered their yellow buttons between the 
worn wooden ties. Fresh green grass was 
sprouting along the rusty rails. 

Phil took a second look at those dull 
rails. ““There hasn’t been a train over 
this track for years, I’ll bet,” he said to 
himself. ‘I wonder where it came from 
and where it went to.” 

Phil looked far down the track but all 
he could see was more dandelions. He 
looked in the other direction. About a 
hundred yards away, there stood a small 
building, as dull and rusty-looking as 
the old rails themselves. 

“A station!” he exclaimed. “An old, 
abandoned railroad station.” 

He ran toward it, stumbling over 
clumps of weeds, stopping now and then 
when his foot caught on a loose spike. 

As he came near the station, he saw 
that it was indeed old. But it certainly 
was not abandoned. Someone had 
cleaned its windows, put patches on its 
roof, and swept off the old wooden plat- 
form. Through the open door drifted 
the sound of singing. And along with 
the song came something else, something 
deliciously sweet and exciting. 

Philip drew a deep breath, then took 
three extra sniffs to make sure. Could 
someone be cooking candy way out here, 
he wondered. He lost no time in peer- 
ing in through the screen door. 

What he saw inside made his heart 
thump and his mouth water. A man in 
a white chef’s apron was pouring thick, 
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bubbling, golden syrup from a huge 
copper kettle into a great square tray on 
a long table. 

After emptying the kettle, the man 
picked up a small paddle and began to 
spade the candy in the tray. 

“Mmmmmm,” murmured Phil, tak- 
ing a long deep whiff with his nose 
pressed against the screen door. He 
glanced at the man then, and thought at 
first he had seen him somewhere but de- 
cided he was mistaken. 

The man stopped singing and looked 
up. 

“Well, well,” he said. “You're just the 
fellow I’m looking for. Come on in.” 

As he spoke, he kept working with 
the candy. Now he reached one hand be- 
hind him and drew a square of waxed 
paper from the shelf. With a quick scoop 
and twist of his paddle, he dropped a 
little pancake of candy onto the paper. 
He handed it to Phil, saying, ‘Taste 
that.” 

The candy was still very warm, but 
that did not stop Phil. He put it all in 
his. mouth. 

“Well? Well? How is it?” the man asked 
anxiously. 

Phil’s teeth stuck together. All he 
could say was, “Mmmm.” 

“All right, eh?” the man asked. 

‘““Mumberful!”’ Phil exclaimed. Then, 
as he got his teeth unstuck, he added, 
“It’s mellow.” 

“Should I add nuts?” the candy-maker 
asked. “Walnuts, maybe? Or pecans?” 

Phil smacked his lips thoughtfully. 
“Try some walnuts,” he said. 

Again the man reached toward the 
shelf behind him. He dipped into a 
large can and brought out a fistful of 
nuts which he sprinkled over the candy 
in one corner of the tray. He spaded in 
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the nuts, then gave Phil another sample. 

‘The candy was cooler now, and not so 
sticky. Phil soon was able to speak quite 
distinctly. ““This is even better. It is mel- 
low and nutty, all at the same time. Oh, 
boy!” 

‘“T’ve got an idea!” the man exclaimed. 
He dumped the whole can of nuts into 
the candy and stirred faster in his ex- 
citement. “I'll cut this into big squares 
and call them Mel-nut-o Bars. How does 
that strike you?” 

“Oh, boy! Mmmmm!”’ Phil’s excite- 
ment grew as he watched the man spread 
the creamy brown candy to all corners 
of the tray. 

“There!” The man scraped his paddle 
on the edge of the big copper kettle. 

Phil asked, “Who licks the pans 
around here? Me, maybe?” 

The man laughed, “I have more im- 
portant work for you, my friend. I’d 
like to hire you as my official tester. 
The pay will be all the candy that you 
can eat. How does that strike you?” 

Phil thought he should give him fair 





“Okay, Stuffer, you’re hired.” 








warning. “I sure can eat an awful lot.” 

“I don’t doubt that.” The man 
laughed again. He seemed to notice the 
boy’s size for the first time. “You are 
just the one I need, a fellow who can 
keep on tasting candy without getting 
tired of it.” 

Of course Phil was sure he never 
would grow tired of eating candy. To 
prove this he said, ““The kids call me 
Stuffer.” 

“A boy with a nickname like that is 
bound to succeed on this job.” The man 
nodded in a pleased way. “Okay, Stuffer. 
You're hired. What’s your last name?” 

“Vance,” Phil said. “I haven’t lived 
in Wellington very long. We moved 
from the city last month.” 

“I’m new here myself,” the man said. 
“And I, too, came from the city. I got 
too old for my job there, so I decided 
to start a little candy factory.’ He added, 
‘Stevens is my name. Ford Stevens. You 
might as well call me Steve. Every- 
body—” 

The instant the man said, “Stevens,” 
Stuffer realized why he looked familiar. 

“Why, you’re Steve Stevens, catcher 
for the Red Birds!” he exclaimed. 

“Not any more. I’ve quit baseball. I 
got too old for it, I tell you.” Steve spoke 
quietly and firmly, as if he did not want 
to talk about baseball. Untying his white 
apron, he threw it across the room with 
a quick sweep of his arm. Phil had seen 
Steve make the same kind of throw many 
a time on the ball diamond. He started 
to say, “I remember—” 

But Steve cut in. “Now we let the 
candy cool. And I’ll make a quick trip 
to the hardware store to buy a candy 
thermometer and a few more things I 
need here. Tomorrow I want to make 
three or four new kinds of candy.” 
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“Will you need me after school?” Phil 
asked. 

“You're the official tester, aren’t you? 
Of course I'll need you, I’m depending 
on you to tell me which kinds of candy 
kids are going to like.” 

Steve stopped, looking thoughtfully at 
Phil, then went on, “Why don’t you 
bring a couple of friends along tomor- 
row to help you test. And I really think 
that we ought to have at least one girl, 
too.” 

Phil felt as if his important new job 
had been snatched away from him. But 
Steve put matters right by saying, 
“You'll be my foreman in charge of 
testing. Right?” 

“Right!” Phil echoed, all business. 
“T’'ll see you tomorrow.” 

He pushed open the screen door and 
headed back to town over the grass- 
grown track, hurrying home with his 
news. 

On the way he began to wonder how 
to pick his helpers. He could ask his kid 
sister Marilyn, of course, but Steve had 
said— 

Suddenly Phil stopped stock-still and 
exclaimed out loud, “Holy kittens! I'll 
ask the fellows on the ball team!” 

Next morning Phil hurried off to 
school, taking an extra piece of toast 
and jam to eat on the way, and planning 
to talk to Don and Bill at recess. But as 
he raced around the corner near the 
school, he ran smack into them. 

“Hey, what’s the big rush, Stuffer?”’ 
Don grunted. He eyed the last bit of 
toast disappearing into Phil’s mouth and 
exclaimed, “Don’t you ever stop eating?” 

Phil swallowed, then took a deep 
breath. He had not planned it this way, 
but he found himself blurting out, ‘‘Say! 
How would you fellows like to have 
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all the candy you can eat, for free?’ 

Don and Bill looked at each other. 
Bill said, “‘I believe he means it.” 

“Of course I mean it,” Phil said. 

Don still looked doubtful. ““What’s 
the catch?” he asked. 

“There isn’t any catch,” Phil.said. 
“It’s like this.’”’ And he told them about 
Steve’s candy factory. “I’m foreman of 
the testing department,” he finished. 














Once again the other two boys looked 
at each other. “What do you say?” asked 
one. “It’s okay by me,” said the other. 

“Yeh, we'll do it.” Don nodded to 
Phil. ““We know where that old station 
is. We'll meet you there late this after- 
noon, after baseball practice.” 

“Oh.” Stuffer was thinking the boys 
might ask him to practice with them. 
But Don and Bill said nothing more. 























“I'll teach you some tricks every catcher should know.” 


So, feeling disappointed, he set out for 
the candy factory after school with Mari- 
lyn. As they walked along the old track, 
he planned how he would impress Don 
and Bill with the information that Steve 
had been a real ballplayer. 

By the time the other two boys arrived, 
however, Steve was busy measuring 
sugar into one of his copper kettles. Phil 
knew better than to start talking at a 
time like that. Steve waved his sugar 
scoop to greet the newcomers, and then 
went on with his work for a few mo- 
ments. 

“There!” he finally put the lid on the 
sugar bin and closed his recipe book. 
Turning to his testing crew, he spoke as 
if in a hurry to get down to business. 

“I’m all ready for you, kids. On the 
table in the other room you will find 
three boxes. In each box you will find a 
different kind of candy. First, I want you 
to try a sample from each box. After 
that, you may eat whichever kind you 
please and as much as you please.” 

“Gee! Swell!” the boys started for the 
other room at once. 
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‘Just a minute,” Steve smiled at them. 
“We must lay down a few rules. Num- 
ber 1: Stay in the other room, away from 
the kettles and trays of hot syrup. We 
don’t want anybody to get burned acci- 
dentally. Number 2: Don’t make little 
pigs of yourselves. We don’t want any- 
body to get sick from eating too much 
candy. Number 3: Sample all the kinds 
of candy first. After that, eat only the 
kind that tastes best to you. You see, 
whatever you like best, other kids prob- 
ably will go for, too. And those are the 
candies I'll make to sell.”’ 

“All right, gang,” Steve finished with 
a broad grin, waggling his thumb to- 
ward the door. “Go in there and get to 
work.” 

The youngsters rushed into the other 
room. Steve said to Phil, “I’ll leave you 
in charge of that department. I have 
enough to keep me busy here.” He 
pointed to the copper kettle on the stove, 
from which fragrant steam was rising. 

“Okay, boss. You can count on me,” 
Phil said with a little salute. He hur- 
ried after the others, who had already 
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swooped down on the table and were 
dipping their fingers into the feast. 

“Ummmm! Try this kind,” they 
mumbled. And “Ahhh! This kind is bet- 
ter.”” Then there came the soft hum of 
contented eating, broken now and then 
by a happy gurgle from Marilyn, “Oh, 
yummy!”’ 

When the testing was finished, Don 
and Bill hurried home by themselves. As 
Phil started out in the other direction, 
he was glad, for once, to have his sister 
for company. 

Phil did not remember until the next 
day at school that he had said nothing 
to the other two boys about Steve’s be- 
ing a ballplayer. He hurried up to Don 
at recess, starting to tell him, “By the 
way, Don, did you know Steve—” 

“That reminds me,” Don cut in. “Tell 
him Bill and I can’t come this afternoon. 
Our team is going to practice with the 
junior high team.” 

When Phil gave this message to Steve, 
the old ballplayer asked, “Why aren’t 
you practicing with them?” 

Phil hesitated. Finally he said slowly, 
“Tm not much of a player. I don’t blame 
them for not wanting me on their team.” 

Steve looked at him thoughtfully. 
‘Then the thing for us to do is make a 
good player out of you.” 

“Us?” Phil stared. “You mean you are 
going to help me?” 

“Sure.” Steve smiled and studied Phil 
with the same careful look he gave a 
candy thermometer. He asked, “What 
can you do best—pitch, catch, bat, or 
run?” 

“None of ’em. That’s the trouble.” 

‘“Wel-l-l,”” Steve asked, “is there any 
position on the team which the other 
boys don’t like to play?” 

“Catcher,” Phil answered. “I heard 
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Don tell Bill nobody wants to catch.” 

“I’m not surprised. It’s the toughest 
job on the team.” Suddenly Steve’s face 
brightened. “‘I can teach you some tricks 
that will make those boys sit up and take 
notice. Don’t worry any more. You'll be 
on that team yet, but you'll have to work 
hard.” 

Phil was ready to promise anything. 
Then he had a thought. “Do we have to 
tell Don and Bill you are coaching me?” 

“I don’t think it’s necessary,’ Steve 
said. ““We won't tell them anything, yet. 
Not even that I’m an old ballplayer.”’ 

From then on, every day after school 
Phil hurried to the candy factory where 
Steve gave him catching practice until 
the other testers came. One day Steve 
suggested to the boys that Stuffer might 
make a good player on their team. 

“What position could he play?” Don 
asked, not really meaning to be unkind. 
‘“He’s too fat to move fast,’’ Don added. 

‘He looks about right for a catcher to 
me,’’ Steve said. ““Why don’t you try him 
out?” 

So the boys agreed to give Stuffer a 
tryout on Saturday morning. 

The night before this tryout, Phil was 
too excited to sleep. And by the time he 
joined the team on the vacant lot where 
they practiced, he was so eager to make 
good that his hands were trembling. 

No wonder he couldn’t hold on to 
the ball. Time after time he muffed the 
catch, while players hustled around the 
bases. 

Phil kept hoping he would get better. 
But he only played worse. At last he 
gave up and walked off the field alone. 
He wasn’t going to wait to be told he 
hadn’t made the team. 

(This is Part One of a three-part 

story, to be continued next month.) 
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CHIPMUNK 
These are all the things the oy tells about. 
When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 
Once there was a and she lived in the state of Vermont. Vermont is where the 


grow, from which we get delicious 8 and maple sugar candy. One 
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found a tiny — who had made his home there! 
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THEY had not intended to buy the car- 
pet at all. Since their house in London 
had been destroyed in the war, the Field- 
ings had never had a home of their own. 
They went to boarding school and spent 
their holidays with friends or relations, 
so that a large Axminster carpet was not 
a very sensible thing to buy. 

Perhaps it was because it wasn’t sen- 
sible that Penny, Lizette, and Robert 
bought the carpet when they were stay- 
ing with Miss Todmarsh in Sussex. Miss 
Todmarsh did country dancing and 
wore sandals like Prince David’s in the 
Bible pictures. She was always kind, but 
the children felt that their long visit was 
a great bother to her. 

Their parents, who owned a toy fac- 
tory, had had to fly to America to sell a 
large number of old-fashioned rocking 
horses just before the holidays and there 
had been no one for them to stay with 





Miss Candlebury’s Carpet 
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during that time except Miss Todmarsh. 

The three children found the carpet 
at an auction sale held in the walled 
garden behind Miss Candlebury’s house 
in the village. They were attending the 
sale because Miss Candlebury, who gave 
music lessons, was an old friend. 

Spread on the lawn, Miss Candle- 
bury’s furniture looked scratched and 
shabby. The drawing-room carpet on 


























which the children decided to sit looked 
worst of all. In the sunlight all the 
threadbare patches showed where the 
piano had stood and pupils had scuffed 
with their shoes. 


‘But why is she so poor so suddenly?” . 


Lizette asked, as the auction began. 

“It’s because old Miss Pendock up at 
Featherbed Manor died,” Penny ex- 
plained. “You know Miss Candlebury 
gave up being quite a famous pianist to 
look after her. Everyone expected she 
would inherit the Manor and all the 
money, but they can’t find the old lady’s 


will.” 


“That’s why Miss Candlebury has to 
sell everything,” said Robert. ‘““And now 
the Manor has been rented to Miss ‘Tod- 
marsh’s Folk Dancing Club. Look out, 
Lizette, they’re coming to the carpet 
now. You'll have to stand up so that 
they can see it properly.” 
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“And what will you bid for this fine 
Axminster carpet?” called the auctioneer. 
‘Shall we say five pounds?” There was si- 
lence and few people bothered even to 
turn around. 7 

“Only fit for carpet bags,” declared 
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a dealer. ‘I'll give you two shillings for 
the old carpet,” he said, without taking 
the cigarette out of his mouth. 

The auctioneer raised his hammer, but 
before it fell, Lizette jumped up. “We'll 
give five shillings,” she said. 

“Sold to the young lady with the pig- 
tails for five shillings,’”” said the auc- 
tioneer and his hammer struck the table. 

“And now we haven't sixpence left,” 
said Robert. ‘““What on earth made you 
do that?” 

“I wasn’t going to let it be cut up,” 
said Lizette, “or sold for only two shil- 
lings. Miss Candlebury told me Miss 
Pendock gave it to her not so very long 
ago.” 

Carrying home the carpet wasn’t easy. 
Even when it was rolled up, there was 
an extra bit added at one end which 
flapped when they tried to lift it. Rob- 
ert and Penny took an end each and 
Lizette clasped her arms round the mid- 
dle to keep it from bending. 

‘I can’t see where we're going to keep 
it, anyway,’’ Robert said as they reached 
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their own lane. “Miss ‘Todmarsh only 
has rush mats, and we can’t take it back 
to school. I can’t think of any place for 


it. 
“TI don’t care,’ 


said Lizette. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted a proper, old-fashioned car- 
pet and, when Daddy finds us a house, 
we can have it in the playroom.” 

‘But he won't,” said Robert. “There 
aren't any houses to rent and they’re 
much too expensive to buy.” 

Miss ‘Todmarsh was surprisingly un- 
derstanding about the carpet when they 
at last stumbled with it up her drive. 
She suggested that they store it in the 
old barn at the bottom of the garden. 
Unrolled, it looked splendid in the eve- 
ning sunlight and they felt proud to 
possess 1t. 

They were scrubbing the carpet with 
laundry soap the next morning when 
they heard the gate click, and Miss Can- 
dlebury walked up the path toward 
them. 

“Good morning,” she said. “I heard 
you had bought my carpet, and I 
thought I must pop round to thank 
you.”” She sat on the wheelbarrow and 
watched them, shading her eyes with a 
green-lined linen sunshade. 

“It was a good carpet in its day,” she 
said. “Old Aunt Pendock bought it 
years ago at the Army and Navy store. 
I can remember her laying it herself and 
sewing on this extra piece that fitted the 
alcove where her four-poster bed stood. 
She wasn’t really my aunt you know, just 
a dear friend of my mother’s.” 

“But didn’t she ever tell you about 
her will?” asked Robert. 

“No, my dears,” said Miss Candle- 
bury, “she had most decided views about 
such things. To mention money to me 
at all she would have considered most 
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unladylike. In my opinion, she hid the 
will and then forgot about it.” 

“Didn’t they search?”’ asked Penny. 

“I’m afraid they looked everywhere,” 
said Miss Candlebury. “But you mustn't 
worry about my troubles. I’m fortunate 
to have a roof over my head.” She smiled, 
and the children knew she was sorry that 
they, too, had no home of their own. 

‘‘Let’s make her a present to cheer her 
up,” suggested Lizette, after Miss Can- 
dlebury had gone. “We could unpick 
the end flap of the carpet that’s sewn on 
and give it to her for a bedroom mat.” 
But just as they were beginning, the 
lunch gong sounded, and Miss ‘Tod- 
marsh had other plans for their after- 
noon. 

“T thought you might like to come 
with me to the Folk Dancing Display at 
Featherbed Manor,” she said. 

“We'd love it, wouldn’t we, Penny?” 
said Robert, kicking his sister’s ankle 
under the table, so that she had to agree. 

“Why on earth do you want to go?” 
she asked him, as they regretfully put 
on their best clothes. ‘““The dancing is 
sure to make Lizette giggle and you 
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know how hard it is for her to stop.” 

“Don’t you see,” said Robert, “‘it’s at 
Featherbed, and we might .. .” but be- 
fore he could tell her, Miss ‘Todmarsh 
called to them that it was time to start. 

The Morris dancers began the display 
and upset Lizette almost at once. ‘They 
were all men, dressed in white shirts 
and flannels, with bells strapped to their 
legs. Their leader had brown boots and 
spectacles. 

Penny and Robert could feel Lizette 
holding her breath until her shoulders 
shook. 

“Try not to,” whispered Penny. 

“I can’t help it,” said Lizette gig- 
gling still harder. “Just their boots!”’ 

‘We must take her out before Miss 
Todmarsh comes on,” whispered Penny. 
“She'll never stop giggling now.” 

Carefully they squeezed through the 
crowd to the back of the spectators and 
then raced with Lizette across the grass 
toward the drive where cars were 
parked. 

“There, you see, now she’s nearly 
stopped,”’ said Penny. “What shall we 
do now?” 

“We'll look for Miss Pendock’s will, 
of course,” said Robert, walking firmly 
towards the open door of the manor 
house. “I meant to all along, only I 
wasn’t sure if it would work out all 
right. Everyone’s outside watching the 
dancing and it will last for ages. We 
can easily be back in our seats before the 
end.” 

The house seemed deserted. Its rooms 
looked uncared for and unhappy, bare 
except for notice boards and posters 
pinned to the oak beams. Robert took a 
quick look around and started up the 
stairs. 

“We'll look in Miss Pendock’s old 
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bedroom—that’s the likeliest place,” he 
whispered. He turned the amber-glass 
doorknob and they peered inside. 

The room was large, with light shin- 
ing through leaded windows onto the 
panelled walls. An office table stood in 
the center of the room, and the filing 
cabinets lined the alcove where Miss 
Pendock’s bed had once stood. 

“It’s just the sort of room for hiding 
papers,” said Robert. ““We’ll have to be- 
gin at the door and tap each panel. If 
you see a knot in the wood, press it.” 

“T’ll try the alcove,” said Penny. 
“Help me to move these cabinets out 
from the wall, Lizette.” 

They were so busy that they never 
noticed the first drops of rain splashing 
on the window, or realized that the mu- 
sic in the garden had stopped. 

Lizette was squashed close to the wall 
behind a filing cabinet and Robert was 
balanced on the wide mantelshelf, when 
Miss Todmarsh strode quickly into the 
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room followed by the other members of 
the Folk Dancing Committee. 

“T’ll leave you for a moment while I 
go to look for my young charges,” she 
said and then the words froze on her 
lips. 

Penny’s best Liberty-silk dress was 
gray with fluff where she had crawled 
round the wainscoting, and Lizette’s 
white socks had fallen round her ankles. 
Robert had cobwebs and soot streaked 
across his forehead and black hands 
where he had inspected the chimney. 

“What is the meaning of this extraor- 
dinary conduct?” asked Miss ‘Todmarsh. 

“It was my idea,” said Robert. “We 
wanted to find old Miss Pendock’s will. 
We thought they couldn’t have looked 


properly and that it might still be in her 
bedroom.” 

‘Just a childish prank,” said an eld- 
erly gentleman with a wobbly Adams 
apple. “I can remember searching for 
buried treasure often as a boy.” 

“It was extremely naughty and a ri- 
diculous idea,” said Miss ‘Todmarsh. “I 
shall take them home at once.” 

“I couldn’t explain any more about 
Miss Candlebury,” said Robert, half an 
hour later when they were wandering 
round Miss Todmarsh’s garden. “She 
wouldn't like everyone to know we were 
trying to help her because she’s poor.” 

Miss ‘Todmarsh’s forgiveness and 
niceness about it later at supper made 
them feel worse. 











‘We'll say no more about it,” she said. 
“Ill take you on a proper treasure hunt 
tomorrow with the local archaeological 
society. ‘They'll be glad of some ener- 
getic young people to help them dig.” 

They knew it was kind of her and 
well meant, though none of them 
wanted to stand around in the sun all 
day, digging trenches. But they thanked 
her politely and went to bed. 

It was early the next morning that 
Lizette wandered down to the barn to 
see how their carpet had dried, and she 
remembered the mat they intended to 
make for Miss Candlebury. Staring at 
the seam they had begun to unpick, she 
thought of some advice her mother had 
once given her: “When you're miser- 
able, do something for someone else and 
you'll feel better.” 

Lizette wished very much that her 
mother was smiling beside her, instead 
of selling rocking horses somewhere 
called Washington, D.C., but she sat 
down and began once more to unpick 
the piece of carpet, using an old knife 
she found in the toolshed. The flap of 
carpet overlapped the main part a good 
deal and was stitched in a double seam. 
The stitches came away easily now that 
the carpet was dry and soon she was 
able to pull away several feet of carpet. 

As she unpicked the last stitches in 
the seam, Lizette saw that something 
was lodged between the two pieces of 
carpet. 

“IT expect it’s an old label,” she said. 
But as she pulled it free, she saw it 
wasn’t a label at all but a stained linen 
envelope sealed with scarlet wax. On 
the envelope, in an elderly lady’s hand- 
writing, was Miss Candlebury’s name. 

Lizette sat still, staring at the enve- 
lope. Slowly she put down the knife and 
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then, with the envelope clutched in her 
hand, she raced toward the house. 

“It’s Miss Pendock’s will,” she called. 
“It was hidden in the carpet. We must 
tell Miss Candlebury at once.” 

Miss Candlebury was having break- 
fast when they arrived half an hour later 
with the will, still smelling strongly of 
laundry soap. She read the will care- 
fully and there was no doubt about what 
it said. Featherbed Manor would now 
be hers, together with all Miss Pendock’s 
other possessions. 

‘“Featherbed would be too large for 
me,” Miss Candlebury said, at once. “I 
shall live in my own old house that is 
fortunately still available and_ look 
around for suitable tenants to lease the 
Manor. I think Miss Pendock would like 
a family to enjoy her home.” 

Going home, Lizette asked Miss Can- 
dlebury if she would like to have her 
carpet back. 

Miss Candlebury smiled down at her. 
‘“That’s very kind of you,” she said, “but 
I think you must keep it. There’s no 
knowing when it might be useful.” 

It was only afterwards that the chil- 
dren understood what she meant. That 
was two days later, when Miss ‘Todmarsh 
read them a cable from their parents. 

“PLEASE ACCEPT MISS CANDLEBURY S 

KIND OFFER TO RENT FEATHERBED. 

ARRANGING MOVE AT ONCE. LOVE 

ELIZABETH FIELDING. ” 

‘We'll be there together always,” said 
Penny, as soon as they could realize what 
had happened. 

“In a proper house with stable,” said 
Robert. 

‘“‘And what’s more, there’ll be some- 
where to put our carpet,” said Lizette. 
“That’s the best five shillings we ever 
spent.” 
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The Orphan Bat 


By DUANE VALENTRY 
Photographs by the Author 


Let’s get acquainted! This is Mickey, 
an orphan bat some scientists found in 
a cave in Texas. Mickey’s father and 
mother flew away in a great cloud of 
bats when the explorers entered the 
cave. The scientists took Mickey home 
and adopted him. They found him a 
very interesting pet and a help in their 
work. 

The bat is a strange little furred crea- 
ture who looks like a mouse with wings. 
He flies about at night to find food and 
sleeps all day, hanging upside down 
from the roof of dark 
places. 

Some people believe 
that bats like to get into 
their hair. But you 
don’t need to be afraid 
of bats. Bats are much 
more afraid of you. 

Bats are useful, too, 
because they eat mos- 
quitoes and other in- 
sects. They aren’t blind 
either, as some people 
think, but have such 
good eyesight they can 
see quite well when it 
is almost dark. How- 
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ever they depend more on hearing to 
guide them when flying. They make a 
sound too high for human ears to hear 
and judge location by the time it takes 
the echo to come back. The principle is 
like radar. 

The bat also has the honor of being 
the only mammal, or animal, that flies! 





So now you know more about Mickey, 
the orphan bat. These pictures of him 
were taken by his adopted parents while 
he was drinking his milk and talking 
over the radio. His high thin, squeaky 
voice is being used for scientific tests. 
That’s what. is happening in this pic- 
ture of Mickey and the microphone. 
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Beanie, the Boston Bean Pot, 


until he fell in love one day 
with a pan that went to sea. 


He always had the brownest beans 
of any Boston pot 

and he would dance a jolly jig 
when the pork and beans got hot. 
One night he saw a frying pan, 
Susie was her name, 

and she was frying flounders in 


her curving iron frame. 


I've sailed the Seven seas," she cried, 
but never have | seen 

a handsome fellow such as you, 

dear Beanie, Boston bean!" 

"I've lived a lonely, single life," 

sighed Beanie, blushing hot, 

"and if you'll marry me, my dear, 

I'll be the proudest pot." 


So they were married on that day 

by Parson Iron Stove, 

and for their honeymoon they chose | 
a ship called Cupid's Cove. 


Illustrated by Rl 
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Boston Bean Pot 


MA and PATRICIA KURLAND 


The Captain was a gruff old man, 
quite moody and quite sad. 





He never smiled at anyone; 


the crew was going mad. 


The ship was not a happy ship, 
its ropes were all in knots, 
and only Lin Lin Tee Hee 
loved his galley pans and pots. 


One day he put sweet Susie 
beside the bean-filled pot 

and Beanie danced a jolly jig 

as the pork and beans got hot. 
The frying pan began to sing 

a chantey of great fame 

while crunchy flounders sizzled in 


her curving iron frame. 


The Captain laughed with keen delight, 
the crew began to dance. 
The sails were filled with whistling winds 
for the Bean Pot's gay romance. 
And so, for over a dozen years, 
the crew was a happy lot, 

| with Susie, the Singing Skillet, 

and Beanie, the Boston Pot. 


by RICHARD SCARRY 






































Sport Close-up 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


The two top track stars in the coun- 
try rounded the final turn of the one- 
mile race. Suddenly they both opened 
up with tremendous bursts of speed as 
they dashed toward the finish line. More 
than 18,000 fans, who had packed Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, for the 
1952 running of the Baxter Mile, rose 
to their feet and cheered wildly. It was 
Don Gehrmann and Fred Wilt, once 
again fighting it out on the track. 
Neither Wilt nor Gehrmann gave an 


inch, as they came closer and closer to 
the finish line. Just a few yards from the 
end, both men surged forward, using 
every drop of speed left in their tired 
legs. But neither could pull ahead of the 
other. 

Madison Square Garden echoed a tre- 
mendous roar as the two men flashed 
across the finish line. Srory PARADE 
brings you the photograph of this thrill- 
ing finish, with Don Gehrmann on the 
left and Fred Wilt running on the right. 
It was impossible for anyone to be sure 
which of the two trackmen had won. 

The loudspeaker announced that the 
judges had picked Gehrmann as the 
winner. But the decision was not de- 
clared final, and when the photographs 
of the finish were examined by the 
judges, they said that Fred Wilt 
was the winner of this race. 

Both Gehrmann and Wilt pace 
themselves in the early parts of a 
race, sO aS not to tire before the 
final laps and sprint. ‘They run 
with long, easy strides, hold their 
heads high and pump their arms 
back and forth for balance and 
extra speed. 

As they run, they step out 
lightly on the front part of their 
feet, and their heels never touch 
the ground. They always breathe 
through their mouths. Once near 
the finish line, they put on a 
burst of speed in the final sprint 
to pull away from their oppon- 
ents and win the race. 

At track meet after track meet, 
these two stars battle it out. The 
winner is either Gehrmann or 
Wilt, with very, very little differ- 
ence between them. They are 
both track champions. 
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“Did any of our family ever go to 
sea?’ asked the youngest kitten, when 
Mother Cat had climbed into the Cat’s 
Cradle and the kittens were all tucked 
in beside her for the night. 

Mother Cat twitched her whiskers in 
surprise. ‘“Haven’t I ever told you about 
your great-great-great Aunt Tabitha?” 

“No, never,” said the kittens in a 
chorus. ““Tell us, Mother Cat, now.” 

Mother Cat settled even more com- 
fortably on the cushion and began in a 
low purring voice. 


Your Aunt Tabitha was a most re- 
spectable cat. She wore a neat gray shawl 
and a white blouse and white gloves 
which she always kept spotlessly clean, 
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Cargo of Cats 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by ROJANKOVSKY 





and her whiskers were long and very 
beautiful. 

She belonged, as they say, to a little 
girl named Amelia whose father was the 
captain of the clipper ship Daisy Belle, 
which sailed from Portland, Maine, to 
San Francisco. 

One day the Captain said to Amelia, 
“Will you let Tabby sail with me on 
the Daisy Belle? We lost our cat on the 
last trip, and we need a good cat on 
board.” 

Amelia nodded. “‘Yes, Papa,” she said, 
“if you'll promise to bring her back safe 
and sound.” 

So Aunt Tabitha went down to the 
clipper ship in a covered basket along 
with a few jars of strawberry preserves 


an 











and once she was on the Daisy Belle, 
your aunt had the run of the vessel. 

She liked the life aboard very well 
after she had her sea legs. She was a true 
lady and the sailors made much of her, 
and let her sleep on their blankets in 
the fo’castle when she wished to, and 
gave her whatever she asked for from 
their tin plates when dinner was served. 

Of course, off the Horn she had a bad 
time. The decks were all awash with 
waves, and icicles hung from the bare 
rigging. Some days the poor Daisy Belle 
was blown back on her course by head 
winds, and Aunt Tabitha had to remain 
below deck, but finally they rounded the 
Cape and after that she had a fine time. 

When they got to San Francisco, men 
crowded aboard to buy the lumber and 
furniture and tools which the Daisy 
Belle carried. Gold had been discovered, 
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and thousands and thousands of men 
were flocking to San Francisco to seek 
their fortunes in the gold mines. 

Houses had to be built quickly. China, 
beds, chairs, knives and forks; every- 
thing was needed. The miners would 
pay high prices, often in nuggets of pure 
gold. 

One day a friar in long brown robes 
came on board and saw Aunt Tabitha. 

“Sell me that cat,” he said to the Cap- 
tain. The friar was a Spaniard but he 
could speak some English. “I-come from 
the Mission of San Fernando. It is rich 
in cattle and vineyards and olive or- 
chards but we are nearly driven mad 
by rats. And nowhere can we find a 
cat, any cat at all. I will pay you a high 
price for this cat, for any cat, for all cats. 
We could use a dozen cats, and on all the 
ranches they need cats, too.” 


STORY PARADE 
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A tall miner was standing near the 
two men. 


‘“That’s right, Captain,” he joined in. 
‘And we sure could do with some cats 
at the mines. The rats have the upper 
hand there. Why, at the mines, you 
could sell cats like hot cakes.” 

A storekeeper from San Francisco 
spoke up. 

“Our city is growing by leaps and 
bounds, but everyone is greatly put out 
by the rats. I could sell at a high price 
as many cats as I could get hold of.” 

“Meantime,” put in the friar, “I 
should like to begin with this gray cat 
here.” 

The Captain shook his head and 
smiled. 

‘Tabby belongs to my daughter Ame- 
lia and I promised to bring her back safe 
and sound. But on my next voyage I'll 
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try to bring out some cats for all of you.” 

So, when the Captain was loading car- 
go for his next voyage to San Francisco, 
he let it be known that he would take 
with him any kittens that people didn’t 
want, or any extra cats. Cats and kittens 
arrived by the dozen. 

When no more came that way, he paid 
the boys ten cents apiece for any cats 
young or old which they could find in 
the alleys and along the wharves. And 
dozens and dozens more cats were added 
to the cats already on board. 

And then the captain offered twenty- 
five cents for each additional cat, and a 
lot more came in. 

Aunt Tabitha, who sailed too as the 
ship’s cat, used to say that never did 
such a vessel put to sea. There were cats 
and kittens of all sizes and all colors and 
of high and low degree. 
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There were vulgar cats, thin and 
rough in their talk, and well-bred cats 
with beautiful manners, and little kit- 
tens who didn’t yet know their A.B.C.’s. 
Never before had such fights, and sing- 
ings of cat songs, and telling of tales been 
heard below decks of the clipper ship! 

Most of the cats traveled steerage, but 
a few lived in the captain’s cabin or slept 
in the galley behind the stove, or played 


on deck. It was nothing unusual for a _ 


young cat to climb up in the rigging 
with a sailor after him. Climb, cat! 
Climb, sailor! 

Off Brazil, her own kittens were born 
and they had other kittens to play with. 

The captain had shipped two cows on 
the afterdeck, entirely for the sake of the 
cats. When one of the sailors who had 
lived on a farm milked the cows each 
morning and evening, the cats gathered 
about so thick that they stepped on each 
other’s paws, a thing cats rarely do. 

And when a flying fish landed on the 
deck, you ought to have seen the way 
some of the cats fought over it! Aunt 
Tabitha used to sit on top of the galley 
and laugh until her sides ached. But of 
course her own kittens were well-be- 
haved. She brought them up just as she 
brought up her kittens at home, to say 
please, and thank you, and hold their 
tongues when older cats were speaking, 
and always to wash their gloves and whis- 
kers and chins after dinner. 

Somehow the Daisy Belle got around 
the Horn and up the coast of South 
America and one fine morning she sailed 





through the Golden Gate. ‘he Mission 
Fathers at San Fernando had heard she 
was coming and had sent the same friar 
to San Francisco; and the same miner 
was there and the storekeeper. 

“Did you bring us any cats?” they all 
asked the captain. He just laughed and 
said, ‘“‘Look around you!” 

So the friar and the storekeeper and 
the miner bought the cabin and galley 
and deck cats, paying very high prices 
for them. Then the sailors opened up 
the hatches and up swarmed the steerage 
cats, and the three men went right on 
buying them. Last of all, the mates went 
down and brought up the kittens and 
the shy cats who hadn’t come up on 
deck, and the friar and the miner and 
the storekeeper bought all those, too. 

Never in the history of the world was 
there such a landing of cats on a catless 
shore! Aunt Tabitha’s own kittens went 
to live at San Fernando, except for one 
little son whom the captain kept to be 
company for her on the voyage home. 
She said she quite missed all the excite- 
ment, and so did the sailors, though they 
got a good deal more sleep. 

After that, Aunt Tabitha stayed home 
with Amelia, and her son became ship’s 
cat on the Daisy Belle. But she always 
boasted of having children living in 
California, and you probably have dis- 
tant cousins there at this very minute. 

Isn’t that nice? 


Nobody answered Mother Cat’s ques- 
tion. All the kittens had gone to sleep. 
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By FRANCIS KEELE 
Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 


Jim, the telegraph operator at a lonely 
hill station in Central India, was worried. 
For the third time that week, messages 
coming over the line that ran through 
the jungle, had stopped. 

In an hour’s time, he knew, they 
would begin again, as suddenly as they 
had ceased. ‘That showed the wire wasn’t 
broken. But why should they stop at 
all? And why was it always at the same 
time each day? 

Jim turned to the man who shared 
duties with him. “There’s somebody in- 
terfering with the line,” he growled, 
‘and it’s time we interfered with him!” 

“Or it,” replied the other. “How do 
we know it isn’t an animal? The wire 
runs very low through the jungle, you 
know, and some animal—maybe an ele- 
phant—could easily get at it.” 

Jim shook his head. “‘No, an elephant 
would snap the wire. The messages 
wouldn't begin coming through again. 
And anyhow, what sort of animal’s go- 
ing to interfere at exactly the same time 
every day?’ 

Neither of the men had an answer to 
that question. At last, Jim got up and 
went to the door. 

“I’m going off into the jungle tomor- 
row to find out for myself,” he declared. 
“It may take me a weck or more. You 
know the line runs through more than 
a hundred miles of forest. Keep an eye 
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on things while I’m away, and when | 
get back, I promise you, I'll have an 
answer to the mystery!” 

The next morning he set out. He had 
no idea how far he would have to go 
along the line of the telegraph before he 
found out what was causing the inter- 
ference. Indeed, he had no idea what to 
look for. 

All he knew was that it would be 
rough going. This was in the early days 
of the telegraph in India and there was 
only a single wire, slung from one low 
post to the next. He would have to make 
his way through tangled undergrowth, 
down steep ravines and up hills, across 
streams and over fallen timber, always 
following the single wire. 

About noon of the third day, he 
reached a village clearing. While he 
rested there, and ate a meal, he asked 
the headman whether he had heard of 
anyone interfering with the wire. 

The man shook his head. “I ‘know 
nothing,” he said, “but Ram Singh, the 
woodcutter, goes deep into the forest. I 
will send for him.” 

When the woodcutter arrived, Jim 
asked him the same question and this 
time, to Jim’s joy, the man nodded and 
smiled. 

“Yes, I can show you what is troubling 
your magic wire,” he said. “I can lead 
you to the spot where it is happening 
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every day. But—’” he added, “I am a 
poor man, Sahib!” 

Jim gave him some money. “Now lead 
me to the place,” he said, “and if what 
you say is true, I will give you more.” 

Ram Singh nodded and the two 
started out into the jungle. 

It was a gloomy, mysterious place, but 
Ram Singh had spent his life in it, and 
it held no secrets from him. Hour after 
hour, the two men went on, deeper and 
deeper into the undergrowth, until Jim 
began to have uneasy doubts. Perhaps 
the woodcutter was only luring him to 
some place where he could attack and 
rob him. Suddenly it struck Jim that for 
some time, now, he hadn’t seen the tele- 
graph wire. He stopped. 

Rather sternly, he asked Ram Singh 
where they were going. The woodcutter 
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stopped and put his finger to his lips. 





“Be very still!’”’ he ordered. “In a mo- 
ment I will show you what you are seek- 
ing!” Then he crouched behind a bush 
and beckoned Jim to do the same. 

“Now,” he whispered, “look through 
the branches.” 

Jim peered through the network of 
boughs. There in front of him was a 
clearing and across it, from one low post 
to another, ran the telegraph wire. In 
the middle of the open space rose a little 
hillock. The wire, going over its summit, 
nearly touched the ground. 

“Now watch!” urged Ram Singh. 
Hardly were the words spoken, when a 
crowd of monkeys trooped out of the 
forest, and separated into two groups, 
wildly chattering. Each group went to 
one of the telegraph posts, and animal 
after animal began to climb it. 

Then, one by one, just like boys down 
a bannister, the little creatures began to 
slide down the wire, one from each end! 
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Bump! The first pair met in the mid- 
dle. Down came two others behind them, 
and then another pair . . . and another. 
It was a great game. 

More and more monkeys crowded 
onto the wire, and the bigger the load it 
had to carry, the lower it sank in the 
middle, until at last it was touching the 
top of the little hillock. At that, Jim 
gave an exclamation. 

‘“That’s it! That’s the cause of all our 
trouble!’’ he cried. “‘As soon as the wire 
touches the earth, the messages stop. 
And when those monkeys get off, and 
the wire springs up into the air again, 
the messages will come through once 
more!”’ 

“It happens every day at the same 
hour,” whispered Ram Singh, with a 
twinkle in his eye. “Just after they have 
fed. They enjoy their play then.” 

“The rascals!” grinned Jim. “Upset- 
ting the telegraph system like that. I'll 
give them another game!” 
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“You will not hurt my little friends?” 
asked Ram Singh anxiously. 

Jim shook his head. “‘Not a bit of it. 
All I’m going to do is to play at hide-and- 
seek.’’ And suddenly he sprang to his feet 
and shouted. In a second, there wasn’t a 
monkey to be seen. 

Jim doubled up with laughter. Then 
he handed Ram Singh a further reward. 

“I promised you that, and you've 
earned it,”’ he said. ‘““Now let’s get back 
home.” 

Seeing a look of concern on the other’s 
face, he added hastily, ‘““You needn’t be 
afraid for your friends yonder. All I’m 
going to do is to arrange for taller posts 
to be put up. Then the monkeys can 
slide down the wire to their hearts’ con- 
tent. The wire won’t touch the ground, 
and so my messages will come through 
clearly and without interference.” 

And so the pair turned back through 
the jungle, smiling at the way the great 
Telegraph Mystery had been solved. 
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A MInpb-READING TRICK 


Place five books in a row on a table and ask 
your friends to choose one while your assist- 
ant is out of the room, and then call him 
back. When he comes in, you touch one book 
and ask, “Is it this?” To which he quickly re- 
plies, “No, it’s that one,” and indicates the 
chosen book. 

The place you touch on the book’s cover is 
what tells him the secret. The books are sup- 
posedly numbered from left to right. If you 
touch the upper left corner of a book, you 
mean number one, the right corner, number 
two, the middle of the cover, three, the lower 
left corner, four, and the lower right five. Be 
sure your assistant is on the same side of the 
table that you are so that left means the same 
side to both of you. 


FivE-LETTER Worps 
Fill in the blanks according to the defini- 
tions in the corresponding spaces below. 


EN ——-—(l)—-—--EN 
—-EN—-—(2)-—--EN-—- 
—-—EN —(3)—EN--— 
—-—--—-EN(4)EN-—---— 
——EN-—(5)—EN—-—-— 
—EN —-— (6)—-—-EN-—- 
EN —--—--(7)-—--EN 
To take pleasure in 1. A royal lady 
A long seat 2. General direction 
Used up 3. Camp dwellings 
A color t. A foe 
To mix 5. Very thick 
A line of posts 6. Little songbirds 
Come in 7. Trim one’s feathers 
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RIDDLES 
1. You find me first between your eyes, 
But I’m a giant, too, 
I reach for yards or even miles 
Across the water blue, 
But when upon an afternoon 
Four ladies take me up, 
They have so good a time with me 
They hate to stop and sup. 
2. What day of the year is a command? 
3. When do you eat time? 
4. What is the difference between a dog and 
a watch? 
5. Why couldn’t Noah play cards? 
6. I have a head on which alas, 
Full many a blow must fall, 
You find me all around your house, 
"Most anywhere at all, 
And though some buy me by the pound 
And use me more and more, 
Others just wear me as I grow 
And only need a score. 


CHARADE 
My first you like as a dessert, 
It’s very good to eat, 
And sometimes, early in the meal, 
You have it made with meat. 
My next, a preposition, 
Is but two letters long. 
My third is used by everyone 
To hear the warbler’s song. 
My whole were people who went forth 
To open up the West, 
With axe and spade their way they made, 
Now tell me what you’ve guessed. 
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CHANGING INITIAL RHYME 
The six answers to this puzzle are all 
spelled alike except for the first letter, words 
like cat, fat, hat. 
A thing most children like to eat 
Which mothers think is quite a treat, 


A district postal laws have made 
To show what parcel rates are paid; 
A sound in music which may be 


Quite good or poor in quality. 
A treat for any kind of hound, 
Though he may hide it in the ground. 


A person without kith or kin 
Or even friends to happen in; 


And last, corn bread, although this word 
Up in the north is seldom heard. 


HIDDEN NAMES 

Seventeen names of boys and girls are hid- 
den in this story. Each name appears within a 
word like same, Sam. 

In 1849 the Carson family went to Califor- 
nia where they hoped to find gold. They heard 
it flowed like water in the West. All of them 
were willing to work hard, because they had 
faith that they would succeed. Finally they dis- 
covered gold and marked the land with stakes. 
But while Mr. Carson was on his way to file the 
claim, a band of dangerous, ruthless men pur- 
sued and captured him. They found no money 
in his billfold. Luckily it was sewn inside his 
jacket. As the outlaws were dickering the 
sheriff came. No time to flee! 

They were caught red-handed. Mr. Carson 
was joyous. He thanked the sheriff who was 
tying up the bandits and went on his way. 


WuatT TrEEs Do You KNow? 




















First you are to guess what each picture represents, and then the name of a tree which 
rhymes with it. For example, the picture of a bur might lead you to guess fir tree. 


ANSWERS 


‘w]> ‘urjay ‘aurd 
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Spel ‘Tq ‘ong ‘yany ‘ue “yey “Wey ‘TEM 
Ty ‘axl ‘org ‘adoyy ‘TeD :saWVYN Naaarfy 
‘quod ‘auoy 
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TWO JOLLY SAILORS - By Peter Wells 








Ole and Jack were left at sea 
By a cruel pirate crew 
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But by and by what did they find 
As the roaring tide withdrew? 











A tattered boat! They mend the mast 
And patch the deck and hold, 














Then man the gun and shoot that crew 


Of pirates cruel and bold! 
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Billy 





By MARION HOLLAND 


THE Story So Far: Billy Kidwell didn’t 
have a dog, but in a way he felt respon- 
sible for little Dickie Wallace’s dog, 
Vanilla. He made Fats feel responsible, 
too. The trail of the lost dog had stopped 
at the home of Mr. Gerrity, whom Billy 
suspects of being a mad scientist. 


Part Two 

At supper, Billy’s mother - said, 
“Dickie Wallace has been phoning you 
every ten minutes all afternoon. You'd 
better call and see what he wants.” 

“I know what he wants,’’ Billy said. 

Just then the phone rang again, and 
it was Dickie. “Didn’t you find Vanilla 
yet?” he asked tearfully. 

“Don’t worry, I will,” said Billy. 

“But you promised,” wailed Dickie. 
“And besides, my grandfather phoned 
from New York, he’s coming to visit to- 
morrow, and he doesn’t even know Va- 
nilla’s lost. You’ve just got to find him.” 
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AND THE LOST DOG 






Illustrated by the AUTHOR 


“Keep your shirt on—I’ll find him. 
And look—I’ll phone you. G’by.” 

It was still drizzling a little, but Billy 
stuck his flashlight under his slicker and 
picked up an arithmetic book. He didn’t 
exactly say so, but his mother got the 
idea he was going over to Fats’ house to 
do homework. 

Fats came out promptly when he whis- 
tled. Fats hardly ever had any trouble 
getting out, because it is harder for par- 
ents to keep track of five children than 
of just one. 

“It sure is dark,’’ grumbled Fats. 
“Raining, too.” 

‘“Look here, are you going to help me 
rescue Vanilla from this mad scientist 
or not?’ demanded Billy. “Remember, 
Dickie’s grandfather isn’t going to be in 
any hurry to get him a lot of expensive 
basketball stuff if anything happens to 
Vanilla. And his grandfather is coming 
to visit tomorrow.” 
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“It’s probably some kind of sinister machine,” Billy whispered. 


Fats had another idea. ‘““Why don’t we 
wait till his grandfather comes, anyway? 
Probably he'll offer a whopping reward 
for whoever brings Vanilla back, and 
that'll be us.”’ 

‘He isn’t going to offer any reward for 
Vanilla if we have to take him back a 
piece at a time,” said Billy scornfully. 
“Quit stalling and get your bike.” 

The streets were dark and slippery, 
and the street lights seemed to get dim- 
mer and dimmer and farther apart as 
they rode across town. 

Finally, Billy stopped. ‘“This is it,” he 
whispered. The house was dark, except 
for a light in the back. 

‘Now what?” asked Fats uneasily. 

Suddenly the basement light went on. 

“Maybe we can see in the basement 
window,” suggested Billy. ““That’s where 
these fellows always do their dirty work.” 

They tiptoed across the lawn and 
crouched beside the little basement win- 
dow, but just as they got there, the light 
went out. 

“Can't see a thing,”’ complained Fats. 

“Ssh! Listen!” hissed Billy. Through 
the closed window they could just barely 
hear a noise—a steady, high whine. 

“Doesn't sound like any animal to 
me,’ whispered Fats, after a minute. 
“More like some kind of machinery.” 
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“Sure,” whispered Billy. “These mad 
scientists always have all sorts of sinister 
machines in their basement laboratories. 
Wait, he'll have to turn the light on 
again.” 

They waited and waited. Water from 
the roof kept dripping down the backs 
of their necks, and their pants got soaked 
through at the knees. The noise finally 
stopped with a squeak and a clank, but 
the basement stayed dark. 

“We'll have to try the back,” whis- 
pered Billy. He led the way around to a 
little back porch. There was a glass pane 
in the back door and the blind was 
pulled down crookedly, so that a little 
sliver of light shone out beneath it. Billy 
and Fats crept up the back steps and put 
their eyes to the crack. 

Inside was the kitchen, but all they 
could see was the stove and part of the 
table. A huge shiny kettle, with the lid 
clamped down, was boiling on the stove. 
A man came into sight, went over to the 
stove, and carefully adjusted the gas 
flame under the kettle. His hair was un- 
combed, his face looked strained and 
haggard, and he was wearing a white 
laboratory jacket. 

Billy nudged Fats. ‘““That’s Gerrity,” 
he whispered. 

The man disappeared for a moment 
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and then came back with a white cloth, 
which he spread carefully on the table. 
He went and got a pair of tongs, a wire 
rack, and a.tall, glass container with a 
row of mysterious markings down the 
side of it and set these on the cloth. 

‘‘A beaker,”’ whispered Fats. 

Billy nodded. 

Mr. Gerrity then looked at his watch, 
and stood leaning against the table with 
his arms folded, watching the kettle. 
Nothing happened for a while, except 
that several times he frowned and turned 
his head, and seemed to be listening for 
something. 

At last Mr. Gerrity consulted his 
watch again, and turned off the gas un- 
der the kettle. He undid the clamps and 
lifted the lid off the kettle. An enormous 
cloud of white steam puffed out. 

Billy straightened up to get the crick 
out of his neck, and stepped back a little. 
He banged into a trash can he hadn’t no- 
ticed on the porch. The lid rolled down 
on the steps with an awful clatter. 

Mr. Gerrity jerked the door open and 
the light streamed out across Billy and 
Fats. 

“What are you kids doing here?” he 
demanded angrily. “Go on, beat it. On 
your way.” 

“It’s all right, we were just going any- 
way,” said Fats hastily, backing down 
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the steps. He tripped over the lid and 
fell flat. 

“Well, don’t just sit there,’’ said Mr. 
Gerrity irritably. “Pick it up and put it 
back.” 

While Fats was scrambling to his feet, 
Billy stared past Mr. Gerrity through 
the half-open door to the basement. He 
was scared stiff, but he managed to get 
his mouth open and say, “We’re hunt- 
ing for a dog.” 

Mr. Gerrity looked at him blankly, 
like a sleepwalker. “For what?” he asked. 
He shook his head slightly, as though to 
clear it. ‘Then he said, “I remember you. 
You were making a racket at the door 
this afternoon.” 

Fats finally got the lid back on the 
trash can. He stepped up beside Billy, 
and Billy felt a whole lot braver. 

“It’s a great, big dog, about so high. 
Where is it?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, that dog,” replied Mr. Gerrity. 
“He ought to be down in the basement. 











“What are you kids doing here?” he demanded angrily. 








At least that’s where | put him. Go and 
get him, if you want him.” 

He stepped to the basement door and 
pressed a light switch. There was a crack- 
ling bluish flash, and the basement was 
as dark as before. 


‘“Bulb’s burnt out,”’ grunted Mr. Ger- 


rity. “I can lend you a match!” 

‘Never mind. I’ve got a flashlight,” 
quavered Billy. He threw a beam down 
the basement steps. It made a very small 
dent in the blackness of the basement, 
but at least the steps looked like ordinary 
steps. He started down. Fats followed 
him so closely that he stepped on Billy’s 
heel and nearly tripped him. 

Halfway down, Billy turned and 
looked back. Mr. Gerrity was just stand- 
ing there, watching them. 

Billy turned his flashlight jerkily 
around the basement, and the first thing 
he saw was Vanilla, stretched out per- 
fectly flat on some old newspapers. 

“Vanilla!” called Billy hoarsely. 
“Here, fellow! Are you all right?’ 








Vanilla opened one eye and gave his 
tail a couple of thumps. He yawned tre- 
mendously, stood up, and shook himself. 
Then he rushed at Billy. and nearly 
knocked him down. Billy grabbed him 
by the collar. 

“Help me get him up the steps,” he 
ordered Fats, and somehow the two of 
them got Vanilla up into the kitchen. 

Mr. Gerrity stood aside silently and 
let them by. When they were safely out 
on the porch, Billy let out a big breath 
he had been holding. 

‘He belongs to a friend of ours,” said 
Billy. ““He’s a Great Pyrenees and he’s 
worth a lot of money.”’ 

‘“That’s what I thought,” said Mr. 
Gerrity. ‘‘He shoved the back door open 
this afternoon and tracked mud all over 
the house before I could catch him. 
When I ran him out of the yard, he went 
out in the street and tried to get him- 
self run over. Didn’t seem to have a lick 
of sense. He looked too valuable to be 
left out loose, so I shoved him down in 
the basement. I’ve been too busy to do 
anything about him.” 

“But—but what did you 
think you were going to do 
about him?” stuttered Fats. 


“Get that crazy animal out of here before he wrecks the place.” 














“Do about him? Why, call the Animal 
Shelter when I got around to it and have 
them take him away and trace his owner. 
Hey, get that crazy animal out of there 
before he wrecks the place!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Billy meekly, dragging 
Vanilla down the porch steps. 

But Fats stayed on the porch, staring 
in at the big kettle on the stove. 

“Then what are you cooking in 
there?”’ he asked. 

“Cooking? Oh, bottles. Just bottles.” 
Mr. Gerrity picked up the tongs and 
carefully lifted out a rack of steaming 
bottles. Baby bottles. 

Billy and Fats just stared, with their 
mouths hanging open. 

Mr. Gerrity almost smiled. “For the 
twins,” he explained. “We let the nurse 
go last week. It’s more than my wife can 
manage alone, so I take over when I get 
home from school. I’m on the night shift, 
too.”” He yawned. “I only hope I last un- 
til they quit eating at 2 A.M.” 

Billy and Fats didn’t say a word. ‘They 
couldn’t think of anything to say. 

“Good night,” called Mr. Gerrity. 

Billy and Fats finally found their 
voices. “Good night,” they called back, 
but quietly, so as not to wake the twins. 

Vanilla was feeling so fine and frisky 
that it was all Billy could do to keep 
him going in the right direction. Fats 
had to push both bicycles. It was very 
awkward. They struggled along in si- 
lence for a while. 

Then Fats said, ““That better be a dog- 
gone good basket and basketball.” 

“Yeah, it better be,” agreed Billy. He 
added, “Say, now I know what that 
funny noise in the basement was. It just 
came to me. Washing machine.” 

“Yeah, I know,” said Fats. “Diapers. 
You and your mad scientists!” “THE ENp. 
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Want a free Funny Book? Of course 
you do! For every joke George prints he 
sends you a Little Golden Funny Book. 
Send your stories to George, Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


When Harry’s teacher came to visit 
his mother, the conversation went this 
way: 

“Harry, is your mother in?” 

“She ain’t home.” 

“Harry! Where’s your grammar?” 

“She’s out back hanging up the 
clothes.” 


8 Joan Davis 


Sign in the window of a London butcher 
shop: 
“Sausage Maker to H.R.H. the 
Queen.” 
Sign in window of rival across the street: 
“God Save the Queen!” 


Sue Wade 





4s 
TEACHER: Bill! What do you mean by 
crawling into the classroom three min- 
utes late? 
BILL: You said you never again wanted 
me to walk in late. 


Carolyn Bonz 


And here’s one from Vivian Matsu- 
moto, who lives on the Pacific island of 
Maui 
Joe: You hammer nails like lightning. 
Moe: You mean I’m so fast? 

Jor: No—you never strike twice in the 


same place! # 


> 
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’ MAGIC 
ISLANDS 





By MARGARET KING wf | 


- - 


Did you ever see a magic garden? | 
will tell you of one that grows on an 
island in the midst of a lake. Festoons 
of flowers hang down to the water’s edge! 
When I first saw the island it appeared 
dark and forbidding. An hour later it 
was covered with vegetation. In six hours 
it was covered with bloom. 

Some day when you are kept indoors, 
make a magic garden of your own. Ask 
Mother for the use of a low flower dish 
or pie plate, explaining that it will not 
be injured in the least. Put water in this 
and you have your lake. 

For your islands, you will need a me- 
dium-sized lump of soft coal and one or 
two smaller pieces high enough to rise 
above the water. They must be porous, 
and the landscape will be more attractive 
if they are irregular. If you do not have 
coal at home, try a feed store: Pieces of 
fern or twigs may be glued to the coal 
to add interest. Arrange your islands 
and other scenery. Do any gluing neces- 
sary and leave it to dry while you go on 
with your preparations. 

Now comes the most important step 


in making a magic garden. Measure care- 
fully six tablespoons common salt into a 
cup or bowl. Add six tablespoons of liq- 
uid bluing, six of water and one of house- 
hold ammonia. Stir this mixture until 
well blended. Then let it stand. 

We are now going on a regular Easter 
hunt for colors. Look in the kitchen for 
cake coloring, in the medicine chest for 
Mercurochrome, in the desk for colored 
inks, or perhaps your mother has some 
dyes for fabrics. 

With all materials assembled, pour 
the chemical mixture slowly over the 
coal and wood. One pouring should be 
enough for the coal but the wood may 
require a little more attention. If the 
liquid stands in pools on the surface, tip 
the coal enough to let it run off. Too 
much of the solution will clog up the 
pores and keep the air away. Drop your 
colors about with a medicine dropper. 

Soon you will notice chemical action 
in porous areas, but there will be little 
vegetation under an hour. Then it 
should grow steadily for several hours. 
If there are places where nothing ap- 
pears, you may drop on a little ammonia 
water. When your chemical garden has 
become tired-looking, the coal may be 
washed carefully and dried. You can use 
it again, though not quite so successfully. 
Do your work well, get bright colors, 
and the results will be amazing. All 
aboard for the Magic Islands! 
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Big Pet Contest 


Do you have a pet and a camera? If you do, 
take his snapshot today and you may win a 


wonderful prize. We are giving away eight cop- 
ies of the book ANIMAL STORY PARADE 
to the lucky winners of the Pet Contest. 


IS YOUR PET AS CUTE AS THIS? 





This picture was taken by one of our read- 
ers, Barry Evans. In a letter Barry sent us, he 
wrote, “I like to read about Lulu, the Penglet’s 
pet lobster. I have a pet too. Here is a picture 
I took of my dog, Tippy.” 


RULES 


1. The picture of any pet may be entered in 
this contest—dogs, cats, birds, turtles. 

2. You must take the picture yourself. 

3. All pictures must be mailed by May Ist. 

4. Prizes will be awarded to those-who send in 
the most interesting snapshots. 
We will print the best photographs in the 

Penglet Press. Boys and girls all over the world 

may meet your pet in STORY PARADE. 
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GREATEST FISHERMAN 
By David Williams, age 12 


Once upon a time there were three kids out 
on Miesnest’s dock. There was Mert Hauan, 
Charley, Dick, and myself. Mert was bragging 
about how great a fisherman he was. He said 
he could catch more fish than the both of us 
put together. Charley said the same thing. 
And of course I did too. So we decided to 
have a contest. Whoever could catch the most 
fish, good fish that is; perch, trout, small sal- 
mon and if you’re very lucky a bass. 

Well, we decided on a prize, a twelve dol- 
lar bamboo fly rod. Mert was the first one to 
catch a fish, a small chub. (Chubs are a bony 
fish. They are not edible.) Well the smell 
from this rather revolting specimen of the 
deep attracted my trusty cat, Frisky. The puss 
sat there munching the fish with her tail hang- 
ing over the end of the dock, when it just so 
happened that a huge fresh water bass was 
swimming under the dock. Upon seeing this 
juicy angle worm (or so he thought) he be- 
came very hungry. In fact he became so hun- 
gry that he jumped out of the water and took 
a swipe at it. Now it just so happened that 
his teeth were very sharp. And upon feeling 
them Frisky jumped in surprise. This caught 
friend bass entirely off guard, and he was 
hauled upon the dock. Now ordinarily the 
huge bass would have pulled the cat off the 
dock with one giant flop. But Frisky, very 
peeved at not being able to get her tail out 
of the fish’s mouth, wagged it like mad, and 
thus tickled the poor fish to death. 

The final results of the contest were like 
this: Mert two chubs, Chuck three chubs, my- 
self three chubs and Frisky one twenty pound 
bass. Needless to say Frisky won the contest. 
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THE SQUIRREL AND THE BOYS 
By Karlis Karklins, age 8 


Once there was a baby squirrel. She wasn’t 
very old. But one day the little squirrel went 
out of her nest in the big oak tree. And she 
saw two of the boys of the camp. She was so 
frightened that she ran in the hole where her 
mother was. Don’t laugh at the little squirrel. 
She hadn’t seen people before. 


THE STARS 

By Greg Franks, age 7 
I like to look at the stars 
I think they are true. 
When I grow up, 
I thought, and thought in the night time 
I thought in my mind. 
I should like to go up and tuck 
The stars in bed. 
But ifI can’t... 
I'll go to bed and let the stars 
Twinkle me to sleep. 
And the moon shine down on my face, 
And make my dreams come true. 
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RUN HORSE RUN! 
By Leon Bolognese 


MY DOG 
By Joyce Lorraine Davis, age 8 
My dog’s name is Hoppy. 
He has ears that are floppy. 
When he’s wet he is moppy. 
When he eats he is sloppy. 


THE LITTLE MUD PONY 
By Priscilla Taylor, age 9 


Once there was a boy who loved and wanted 
a pony. He built a corral and placed in it a 
pony made of mud. He loved his pony very 
much. He brought it fresh water and hay 
every day, just as if it were a real pony. 

One morning when he went out to see his 
pony he saw standing in the corral a real live 
pony. The pony said, “I am your mud pony. 
I have come alive because you took such good 
care of me. Never leave me out at night or 
else I will go back to the earth from which I 
came.” The little boy took good care of the 
mud pony, and kept it very secret. 

Sometimes the boys in the country ran 
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races. The boy with the little mud pony en- 
tered him. 

The little mud pony won the race. 

It was a very hot day that day and the little 
boy was tired. He left the little pony out that 
night. 

The next morning when the little boy went 
out to see his pony his pony was not there. 
All the boy could see was the pony’s shoes. 

The shoes spoke and said, “You left me out 
last night so I have returned to the ground 
from whence I came.” 

Then the shoes sank under the ground and 
the little boy was very sad. 


EVENING 
By Norma Shrosbee, Grade 6 
A black rock catches 
The ocean spray, 
While the sunset shines 


Down o’er the water, 
And pink clouds 
Softly fade 

Away. 











THREE INDIANS by Diane Meyer, age 6 





~» You can educate 


your child 
at home 


Kindergarten through 9th Grade 


With Calvert “School-at-Home” Courses, mothers can give 
their children a sound education. Complete, easy-to-follow in- 
structions with guidance by the faculty of the famous 50-year- 
old Calvert Day School in Baltimore. 


All lessons, supplies provided 

Calvert Home-Study Courses are sent by mail to all parts of 
the world and provide a thorough grounding in basic subjects, 
coordinated with studies of cultural value. Used by more than 
90,000 children. Transfer to other schools often made with 
advanced standing. 

Start any time 
Send for free catalog. Inquire about unique new Crafts Course 
—rainy-day and convalescent activities. 


Calvert 9 School 


443 Tuscany Road Baltimore 10, Md. 
Please send information about Calvert Courses. 
PR ni cece Leuccysecesaseadenns eee 
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Illustration from BUFFALO BILL 
By the d’Aulaires 


TALES OF AMERICA-TALL AND TRUE 


Reviews by BARBARA NOLEN 


YOU ALL KNOW Louis Slobodkin. 
He’s the man who illustrated the Moffat 
stories, and a dozen books of his own, be- 
sides. When he appeared at the Washing- 
ton Book Fair last fall, he admitted he 
started his career as a sculptor, only to 
find he liked writing and illustrating 
books a sight better. 

His latest book is ‘THE Space SuHip 
UNDER THE APPLE TREE. In this fantastic 
yarn, Cub Scout Eddie, who likes to solve 
mysteries, finds a little man from another 
planet in his grandmother’s orchard. 
How Eddie and the little man manage 
their secret business will make you look 
for shooting stars in your back yard. 

THE SrpAce SHip UNDER THE APPLE 
‘TREE by Louis Slobodkin. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


IN THe Reat Book or Tati TALEs 
you'll discover that there were some 
peculiar goings on in this country, even 
before the day of Astral Rocket Disks. 
Why not have a story-telling contest 
with a prize for the teller of the tallest 
tales? You'll find some good ammunition 
in the following books. Bic STEVE is about 
a double-quick tunnelman and his pet 
rock-hog, Daisy. Daisy was part mole, 
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part groundhog, and part gopher. And 
to top off the story-telling, you can 
fall back on Phyllis Fenner’s Guosts, 
Guosts, GHostrs. ‘This will make your 
friends crawl into the nearest hole. 

‘THE REAL Book oF ‘TALL ‘TALES by 
Michael Gorham. Garden City. $1.25. 

SAND IN THE Bac by M. A. Jagendorf. 
Vanguard Press. $2.75. 

Bic Steve by Marie Bloch. Coward 
McCann. $2.50. 

Guosts, GHosts, GHosts by Phyllis 


Fenner. Franklin Watts. $2.50. 


AS FOR TRUE STORIES, 
steady stream of them. If you're under 


there’s a 


eight, you'll like the new BurraLo BILL 
by the d’Aulaires. It’s full of colorful 
spreads of Indians and buffalo. 

If you're a bit older, you can sink your 
teeth in the dramatic story of man’s battle 
against eternal cold and ice to reach the 
North and South Poles. A newspaper man 
who saw many of these strange sights with 
his own eyes, is the narrator. 

BUFFALO BiLtt by Ingri and Edgar 
Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday. $2.75. 

‘THE CONQUEST OF THE NORTH AND 
SoutH PoLes by Russell Owen. Random 
House. $1.50. 
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GAMES IN 
EAST AFRICA 


By KATHRYN MEALS 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 


Out-of-door games are favorites with 
the boys and girls in Africa because the 
climate is ideal for outdoor playing. 

EBENGA is a game that was probably 
inspired by the skill of the hunters. ‘To 
play the game, a cross-section of bamboo 
root is cut into a disk. The players take 
long spears of bamboo and form two 
lines, facing each other about thirty to 
forty yards apart. 

To start the game, the first person in 
one line rolls the disk with his spear 
along the ground in front of the second 
line. While he is doing this, the players 
in the second line throw their spears at 
the disk. When a thrower hits the disk, 
he takes a captive from the other side. 

Then the first person in the second 
line takes his turn rolling the disk in 
front of the opposing team, and they try 
their luck with the spears. 

You can play this African game by 
substituting a soft ball for a disk and 
slender sticks or laths for bamboo spears. 

The HaAnp CLaApPinG game is also very 
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popular with African youngsters. But 
one has to think and act fast to win. 

First the children form two parallel 
lines facing each other. The first person 
in one line becomes the leader. 

Then the leader and the player oppo- 
site him hold their arms up in the air. 
The leader brings his arms down 
quickly, claps his hands together, and 
throws out either his left or right hand. 
At the same time the one opposite must 
match the leader’s action. If the leader 
throws out his right hand and the player 
his left, that player is said to be 
“wounded” and drops to the end of the 
line. The person next to him takes his 
place. However, if the player throws 
out the proper hand, then the leader is 
‘““wounded.”’ 

Anyone who is “wounded” three 
times, is said to be ‘‘dead”’ and must drop 
out of the game. When the leader is 
“dead,” the one opposite him becomes 
leader. The game goes on until only one 
player is left. He is the winner. 














. then, you'll love this whole series of Tell-a-Tale books! Each book 
tells all about the adventures and fun as enjoyed by an interesting 
mechanical friend. Through the pages of these books 
you can ride with Willy Woo-00-00, you can tag along with the 
lost hand car, or even climb aboard Buster Bulldozer 
while he's working. Start -your library of Tell-a-Tales 
today—you can choose from over 50 titles, with new ones added 
all the time. Washable covers on every one! 


WHITMAN 


«Tals CD 


AT YOUR NEARBY STORE 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
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CLOWNS 
AND 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW f and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 434” x 61/”. 














Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
5 for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 






Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT.sP 3 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Enclosed please find $ _.___ for which please send a _____ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 


Donald Duck Book to: 
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Street and Number 













City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 
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Street and Number / 
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City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State — 
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is wise old owl says that STORY PARADE — 4% 


- 4 
keeps in tune with everybody’s reading tastes. 





What do you like best? Colorful pictures, super-duper 













stories, or side-splitting jokes? STORY PARADE has them all! 
And STORY PARADE keeps in step with the times, too! Watch for the 
articles on the world’s fastest man, and Trigger, the Hollywood horse. 


Order now for yourself—for your friends. Hop aboard the 


STORY PARADE band wagon and get in on year-round fun. 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or ORDER NOW 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send years subscription to: 


$3.00 for 1 year 
Name Age $5.50 for 2 years 
$7.50 for 3 years 
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City State 
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